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DEPARTMENT  OF  ST^^TE 

FOR  THE  PRESS;  April  14,  1924. 

CONFIDENTIAL  RELEASE  FOR  PUBLICATION,    UPON  DELIVERY,   AND  NOT  TO 
EE  PREVIOUSLY  PUgLIS^iED,   QUOTED  FRO'^  OR  USED   IN  ANY  1^Y_^ 

ADDRESS  OF  CHARLE!=!  E.  HUGHES,   SECRI.;TiiRY  OF 
STATE,  AS  TEMPORARY  C:{AlRj.AN  OF  THE  NE'^^  YORK 
REPUE;LICAN  STATE  CO»?VErmON,  HELD  AT  THE  TO'^'N 
HALL,   NE^^'  YORK  C IT^' ,    ON  THE  EVENING  OF 
TUESDAY,  APRIL  15,  1954. 

Mr,  Hughes  saidi 

We  approach  tha  Pre 3 idi^nt ial  campaign  -vith  the  confidence 
»7hich  welcomes  a  candid  appraisal  of  achievement.     That  appraisal 
7ill  oe  had  >     They  reckon  ill  -^ho  think  that  it  can  be;  evaded 
hy  general  denunciation,     "'e  are  fortunate   in  our  leader.  The 
country  has  no  misgiving-  as  it  places  its  trust  in  the  firm  and 
skillful  guidance  of  President  Coolidge,  • 

Lot  It  be  understood  that   7e  do  not  condone  Trong;  .ve 
extenuate  no  crime.     Fe  .vould  not  put  .-.ny  obstacle  in  the  -vay  of 
discovery  and  punishment  of  any  official  dereliction.     Wa  vould 
oring  to  the  car  of  justice  eveiy  diohonest  official  and  every 
perverter  of  administration  in  or  out  of  office.     This  is  a  duty 
.^■hicn  can  ee,   and  ;vill  be,  competently  discharged  by  the  appro- 
priate agencies  .vitnout  ;.ny  sacrifice  of  constitutional  procedure. 

Neither  political  ;:ari:iy  hao  a  ...onopoly  of  virtue  or  of 
rascality.     There  are  crooks  m  every  community  and  in  every  party. 
Not/  and  chen,   one  get^  into  office.     Let  Trongs  be  exposed  a,nd 
puniched,   out  let  not  partisan  Pecksniffs  affect  "a  holier  than 
tnou"  attitude.     The  corrupting  currency  msy  e^  found  m 
Democratic  satchels.     One    vNc  is  corrupt  is  as  f.aithless  to  his 
party  as  to  his  government.     Guilt   is  personal  and  corruption 
knovTs  no  party. 

Today,   counsel  of  e,..inent  ability  and  unimpeachable  integrity, 
^elected  froii.  eoth  thj  great  parcies   :y  a  Rep  lol ican  ■  Pr.es'iderjt ,  ..are 
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taking  appropriate  legal  proceedings  br  '^hich  all  the  questions 
Wltioli  t>©.ve  been  raised  as  to  t>t«  leasing  of  the  public  doil»l!l 

be  threshed  out,  every  public  interest  'irill  be  safei^arded 
and  every  guilty  person  punished.     These  cases  are  in  the  courts 
^.There  they  belong,  and  the  courts  Till  decide.     It  'vould  be 
foolish,  falsa  and  unpatriotic  to  breed  distrust  either  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Government  or  of  the  soundness  of  American  life. 
That  -^ould  be  to  assail  the  honor  of  the  hosts  of  officials 
devoting  their  lives  with  unselfish  fidelity  to  the  country's 
interests.     President  Coolidge  has  said;     "For  us,  ^^e  propose  to 
follow  the  clear,  open  path  of  justice.     There  will  be  imracdiate, 
adequate,  unshrinking  prosecution,  criminal  and  civil,  to  punish 
the  guilty  and  to  protect  everv  national  interest.     In  this 
effort  there  will  be  no  politics  and  no  partisanship.    , It , will 
be  spe^^dy;   it  will  be   just.     I  am  a  Republican,  but  I  cannot  on 
that  account  shield  anyone  because  he   is  a  Republican,     I  am  a 
Republican,  but  I  cannot  on  that  account  prosecute  anyone  be^ 
cause  he  is  a  Democrat."     That  is  a  fair,  M^h^minded,  unequivo- 
cal  statement.     That  is  the  Republican  position. 

While  the  American  people  detest  crookedness  and  corruption, 
they  are  not  fond  of  scandal-monesr s .     In  everv  part  of  t>^e  land, 
in  the  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  counties  of  our  ?^tates,  our 
people  are  sitting  as  grand  jurors  and  pettv  jurors  pursuant  to 
our  time-honored  traditions,   sifting  evidence,   ^indin^  and  re- 
fusing indictments,  trving  the  facts,   convicting  and  acquitting, 
stigmatising  -rongdoinQ:  and  T^rotectine  innocence,  thus  vindicat- 
ing  the  methods  of  judicial  procedure  and  fair  trial  ir%lct/^.ve 
been  established  for  generations  both  to  protect  the  puolic  and 
to  safeguard  the  sacrod  right  of  individuals  to  be  secure  in 
person  and  reputation  against  unfounded  accusations.  Throughout 
t.-^. is  favored  country,   m  countless  jur-.  rooms  our  people  are 
dealini  directly  with  the  credioility  of  witnesses,  with  the  ex- 
-M-bition  of  tho  grudges  and  personal  animosities  of  talebearers, 
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and  thay  kncv  the  differance  b.-j-creen  avidcjnce  and  hearsay,  betweer. 
proof  and  malicious  reports,  bottsen  scurrilous  innuendoes  and 
sustained  charp^es.     They  xo  not  "v^ish  ubi  guilty  to  escape  but 
they  kno'T  thvut  there  is  no  security  for  life  or  liberty  or 
character  if  tii^  standards  of  justice  ar,i  ignored  and  guilt  is 
assumed  buforj  it  is  established.     The  injunction  of  Jehovah  to 
the  great  law-giver  of  Israel  is  still  psr-Ginant:     "Ye  shall  do 
no  unrighteousness  in  judgment j  thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person 
of  thj  poor,  nor  honour  the  ^crscn  of  t      inighty;  out;  in  righteous- 
n.jss  Shalt  thou  judge  thy /nj  ighbor .     Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  doivn 
as  a  taleoearer  among  thy  people." 

The  ^jorkors  of  this  ccantry  are  entitled  to  an  administration 
of  government  ^vnich  safeguards  the  opportunities  of  industry, 
^Thich  lives  ■.'vithin  its  income,  'vhich  reduces  govern.uental  expendi- 
tures and  thus  makes  possiblj  relief  from  oppressive  taxation, 
.^hich  practices  naoional  thrift,  the  key  to  national  prosperity, 
Four  vea,rs  ago,   the  Republica^n  Party  pror.dsed  this,  and  it  has 
kept  its  promise.     We  point  not  -co  professions  cut  to  actual, 
extraordinary  achievement.     Every  business  man,  every  "irage  earner 
has  a  stake  in  the  continuauice  of  this  sort  of  administration. 

Recall  the  conditions  ■".■hen  the  Republican  Party  came  into 
power.     The  crisis  of  the  year  19S1  has  been  described  by  the  most 
competent  aathority  as  one  of  the  most  serious  this  country  has 
ever  experienced.     The   -mr  had  v/rougnu  economic  dislocation  and 
induced  a  profligacy  in  expenditure.     Throughout  the  "vorld  there 
was  instability  and  gra,ve  apprehension.     We  v^ere  in  a  state  of  un- 
rest and  'Vere   siffenng  from  the  strain  of  excessive  excitement. 
Our  activities  needed  adjustuientj   some  had  oeen  overst imiulated, 
others  had  been  depressed.     C::upital  Wc?.s  timid,   a  olight  rested 
upon  industry,  nearly  fiv^  jnillions  of  our  workers  '^irere  out  of 
employment.     Instead  of  prosperity  -J^e  "-ere   facing  disaster  if 
relief  could  not  be  had.     If  the  Republican  Admi"nist  rat  ion  nad  not 
grappled  with  these  difficulties  there  /^ould  have  oeen  just  ground 
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for  complaint.     That  it  was  able  to  deal  with  th3m  and  to  marshal 
all  thct  assistant-  that  goverrunint  could  render  to  surmount  them 
IS  ground  for  congratulation  and  confidence.     The  Adjiinist  rat  ion 
at  once  addressed  itself  to  the  problem,     No  means  of  shearing  the 
'r^'idest  cooperation  of  our  people^   in  every  department  of  activity, 
•-•vas  neglected.     Everv  cjffort  ".vas  made  to  foster  industry  and  trade 
The  Administration  Tasted  no  time  on  claptra.p  or  quack  remedies. 
Aided  by  sound  c^conomic  policies  and  the  skillful  management  of 
the  finances  of  the  governu.ent ,  business  recovered  and  labor  )vas 
fully  employed. 

It  '.vas  necessary  to  r^^vise  the  tariff.     In  years  gone  by,  \m 
have  debated  the  principle  of  a  prox-ectivc  tariff,     There  is  no 
longer  need  to  aebato  tnat  principle.     The  contest  no  7  is  over 
the  ap:-.liGat ion  of  the  principle  to  vhich  the  RepuolicSon  Party  has 
consistently  adhered.     In  the  case  of  any  tariff,  the  inescp.pable 
test  is  in  practice  and  our  experience  under  the  last  tariff  has 
effectively  disposed  of  certain  objections  strongly  urged.  Thus, 
it  ''Vas  insisted  "chao  the  ne;^;  tariff  ?ould  injuriously  affect  our 
foreign  trade,     It  -.vas  asserted  that  the  increase  in  duties  .vould 
limit  our  imports  and  thus  impair  our  ability   lo  export,  But 
consider  the  actual  consequences.     I  am  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Comuxv^rce  that  comparing  the  17  months  preceding  the  enactment 
of  the  ne-.'v  tariff  (May  19£1  to  September  19£2,   inclusive)  with 
the  succeeding  17  months  (October  1923  to  February  1924,  inclusive 
our  imports  increased  from  f  3 ,  761 ,  322 ,  000  to  5^^5,353,186,000  or 
42  per  cent.     Our  exports  for  the  same  period  increased  from 
?t>5, 353,  d£5, 000  to  16,025,162,000,   or  12  per  cent.     The  duties 
collected  in  the  t  ^ro  periods  above-mentioned  increased  from 
#521,000,000  to  *6vj7  , 000, 000.     It  is  interesting  to  note  the  in- 
creased imports  from  Canada,  Latin  America  and  Asia,  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  ve  are  going  directly  to  the  source  of 
production  for  our  ra'^v  materials  instead  of  getting  them  partiy 
manufactured  from  Europe.     For  example,  ^rith  respect  to  the  East, 
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coffi-paring  the  f-;o  calendar  years,   192:.  and  1923,   I  arn  advised  th::.t 
our  iopcr^s  frcji  China  increased  fro;n  ?^155, 000,  vj.^o  to  5' 167 ,  u^O,  Juv_:. 
from  India  from  ;*^91 ,  000 , 000  to  *128 , 000,  000  j  froui  the  Strait 
Sdttlcuients  from  J£4,000,00w  to  ?^154, 000, 000  j     and  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  from  ^^34,00^,000  to  ?55,00u,000,     To  som^^  jxt^nt,  the 
increases  in  values  rc-prosent  the  up  :ard  t  jvidoncy  in  prices,  out 
undoubtcjdly  thd  i^ost  i..ipori:ant  factors  ^r.;  our  ..nlarg^d  d^;;x/laad  for 
rav  materials  and  their  dir^jct  iinport  at  ion .     On  the  other  hand, 
the  increase  in  our  export  trad^  seems  to  shO'V  that  our  greater 
purchases  from  C^^nada,   L^.z  in  America  and  Asia  have  a^-v^  loped  the 
purchasing  power  of  these  regions  and  an  increased  demand  for 
American  products, 

The  Republican  Administration  has  established  s.n  offoctive 
budget  control.     The  hi^^h-ays  of  politics  arj  strevn  .^ith  broken 
promises  of  economy  in  governiaent.     This  time   ohe  pledge  has  oeen 
redeemed.     The  p^^ople  of  the  Unit  3d  States  -vish  their  taxes  reduced, 
and  a  broad  scientific  plan  of  tax  reduction   -ould  already  have 
been  m  operation  if  it  had  not  be^i.  for  the  opposition  to  the  sound 
proposals  of  the  Administration.     Bat  reduction  m  taxation  Tould 
not  be  possible   7ere  it  net  for  retrenchment  in  governmental  expen- 
aitures.     To  tt is  mosc  difficult  of  dl  tasks,   the  Administration 
Set  Itself  determinedly.     "Mot  only  '/i/'as  provision  made  oy  la'ir  for  a 
eudget  systeui,   out  President  H.arding  took  the   ■iJords  of  tne  statute 
and  made  them  a  living  force  by  a  supremely  efficient  organization. 
He  demanded  of  his  Depe^rtment  chiefs  the  most  rigid  economy.  He 
evoked  a  ne  "  spirit  of  efficieQcy.     He  net  only  required  tha.t 
requests  for  appropriations  should  stand  ihe  minutest   inquiry,  but 
after  reduced  appropriations  'Aere  granted  ne  insisted  upon  spending 
less  than  the  amounts  appropriated.     He  dia  nou  propose  to  di.iiinish 
governmental '  activities  r  equired  Dv  or  aemanded  oy  the  public 

need,  but  as  he  said,  "ther^  v;as  first  the  commitment  to  efficiency 
and  then  commendable  strife  for  economy."  He  iissipated  the  notion 
trat  government  departmerjts  must  expend  all  their  appropr le^t ions 
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and  that  no  available  cash  should  go  'back  to  the  Treasury.     In  the 
forwarding  of  this  great  reform  President  Hardin::  supplied  the 
driving  force  and  this  alone  entitles  him  to  lasting  honor. 

What  was  the  result?     The  reduction  in  governmental  expendi- 
tures during  tne  fiscal  year  ending  June  .0,  1922  as  compared  ^rith 
tne  fiscal  year  ending  June  oO,  1921  ,7as  about  *1,  ?00,00C,000. 
Tnere  was  a  surplus  of  aoout  ^^500,  COO,  OCC  .     Tne  current  expenses 
for  the  year  .ere  about  .*600,  OOO, 000  less  than  the  departmental 
estimates.     Tnese  economies  are  being  maintained  and  further 
lestrictions  in  expenditures  are  oeing  effected.  • 

In  connection  .ith  this  economizing,  there  has  been  a  brilliant 
management  of  the  government  finances  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.     When  the  Republican  Administration  came  into  po^er  the 
public  debt  amounted  to  about  ^24, 000, 000, OCC,   or  about  ten  times 
■:nat  it  .ras  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  i'ar  and  about  fenty  times  the 
lublio  debt  at  t:  e  end  of  th.  Ppaniah  Tar.     0:   t:i3  debt  ap^oxi- 
rnately  *7, 5C0, 000, 000  -vas  short-dated  debt  maturing   .ithin  t-;o  and 
one-half  years.     The  larger  part  of  this  debt  had  to  be  refunded, 
tut  to  accomplish  the  refunding  in  time  of  peace  of  such  an  enormous 
o .     ^..aous  uao.v.     ib    .as  accompiishec,  ho/rever,  --ithout 


S-ny  -vioturbance  to  bu^i-no-^-.       t-.  j.     •  ^  . 

uuoX;..v_o3.     i.n  c.a_.i:.  _oa   -,c  i  .-'e  ref un,.,.in't;  opera- 
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-^Ob,     Iv  ....ac  d'^c^tel  tne  policy  of  including  in  . its  ordinary 
ouaget,  certain  fixed  debt  cnarges  includin,  the  sinking  funas. 
In  addition  to  these  retirements  t^e  surplus  receipts  are  applied 
to  aebt  reductions,     T,:e  result  is  t-.t  by  Marcn  1,  lo^^  there  had 
oeen  effected  a  reduction  in  the  puolic  debt  of  about  ^2,26^,000,000 

It  v/aa  t:.jis  rigid  economy  in  governmental  ex]:  enditures  and 
tnis  wise  fiscal  management  Thich  made  it  possible   :or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  propose  a  thorough-going  scientific 
plan  of  tax  reduction  vThich  has  met  country-.ide  ap^.-roval .  He 
hioposed  a  reduction  -.Mch  -,.ould  carrv  benefits  to  all  the  -.crkers 
in  the  country.     It   .ould  have  effected  a  readjustment,  not  only 
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fair-ln  itself  as  a  relief  from  oxcassive  war  taxation,  but  so 
arran^'od  as  to  produce  larg'c^r  rovenu-js  /^hilc  at  the  sarnd  time 
inviting  capital  to  embark  mora  freelv  in  product  ive  onterprisci 
and  thus  stimulate  our  tr3.de  and  Go.Ti:;i.rc j  .     There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  opposition   oo  this  ple^n  and  the  d^jlav  m  providing  this  needed 
relief  13  responsible  for  holding  back  a.  hiovement  'vnich  it  is 
believed  -.vould  have  alreadv  given  to  the  country  an  increased 
prosperity.     Certainly,  the  respons loility  for  delay  must  rest 
'■vith  those  -Nho  oppose  the  plan  and  not  upon  those  who  proposed  it. 
Th€  Repaolican  Administration  prepared  the  plan  of  tax  reduction^ 
the  RepuDlican  President  has  urged  it.     The  program  of  national 
economy,   of  debt  liquidation,   of  well  balanced  tax  reduction  is 
the  Repuclican  policy.     It  is  a  policy   rhich  m  large  part  has 
passed  bevond  the  promises  of  party  platform.s  into  a  record  of 
distinguished  performance,     Cur  people  kno-.^r  that  if  tne  RepubliC5,n 
Administration  is  supported  at  the  coming  election  this  sound 
program  of  competent  and  efficient  national  housekeeping  -7ill  oe 
continued.     Our  economic  ills  in  ^.^hatever  part  of  tne  country 

they  may  be  found  cannot  ce  cured  if  'we  permit  extravagance  and 
".vasto ,  We  CHinnot  nave  progress  a,nd  prosperity  'Without  national 
thrift . 

Another  gratifying  accomplishment  is  the  funding  of  the 
British  debt  of  ^4,600,000,000  on  terms  fair  to  both  nations. 
Tne  American  people   nave  been  opposed  to  tne  cancella^t ion  of  the 
debts  o'"ing  to  us  ov  European  na,tions  and  incurred  daring  and 
after  tne  'var ,   oelievmg  that  these  .^ere  obligc>,t  ions  of  honor  and 
that  the  necessary  basis  of  international  credit  m.u3t  De  found  in 
the  recognition  of  the  sanctity  of  international  engagements. 
But  7;e  have  no  desire  to  be  harsh  or  oppressive   in  the  terms  of 
Settlement.     The  British  adjust.;, ent  is  in  the  highest  degree  c; 
creditable  to  the  British  Government,   constituting  a  most 
important  contribution  to  stability  and  rene>/i"ed  confidence.  A 
similar  adjust.rent  has  Deen  made  of  the  debt  of  Finland  and  other 
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VQfymdin^  negotiations  £.r3  in  pro^fs&3s. 

Whw-n  the  Rapublic2,n  Ad.LiTii  strati  on  c-ji-i  into  rc-^^ur  vro  .v^re 
still  in  a  tiChnicia  si^aX^  of  -.-yar.     In  thi  Far  East  our  r^lationa 
-oxd  ouioarrassad  oy  suspicion  and  distrust,  giving  riSci  to  grav^ 
?.pprsitionsions,     In  this  hemisphere  old  scros  were  still  fost^^ring. 
For  thcfse  r^-asons  our  fordign  r^^lations  wdrc  far  from  satisfactory. 
Th«  situation  -^iras  a  most  difficult  one  as  tno  oppoxtuaitics  for- 
dispute  lay  on  3 vary  hand  'fhild  tho  chances  of  finding  adequate 
mcsans  of  accomodation  Tare  extre^aly  rn^sager. 

It  is  not  intended  to  revive  an  old  dispute,  out  it  is 
believed  that  dispassionate  history  -^Till  record  the  serious  mistake 
of  making  a  permanent  pl?.n  for  international  organisation,  or  for 
a  society  of  nations,  a  part  of  a  treaty  enibodymg  the  ter.ns  of 
peace  laid  down  by  the  victors  m  the  Great  Far,  and  of  introducing 
into  that  plan  political  commitments  -7hich  -Tore  opposed  to  tne 
genius  of  our  institutions.     It  scon  cecam>d  apparent  that  the 
Unixed  States  -vould  not  participp.te  m  such  a  plan  -ithout 
adequate  reservations.     Even  then  the  opportunities  for  compromise 
were  rejected  ov  the  former  Administration  and  the  tr.,.aty  failed 
of  approval,     Whan  President  Harding  took  office  it  vas  manifest 
that  It  vYould  De  v;orse  tnan  futile  to  reopen  unat  deo^te,  on  any 
pretext  or  proposal,  c^nd  he  lollo^Ted  the  only  course  m  -^hich  thert? 
-vas  promise  of  achievement,  and  this  promise  was  aoundantly 
realized. 

The  technical  state  of  war  i.^as  speedily  ended.     Treaties  «ith 
enemy  Powers,  saf ^gua-rding  our  own  rights  without  derogauing  from 
the  rights  of  our  former  agsociatea  m  the  War,  ^i^'ere  conclud(3d 
and  approved  by  the  Senate.     In  addit;on  a  claiu.s  agrew.i.ent  was 
made  with  Germcmy  and  a  unique  tribute  was  paid  to  the  American 
sense  of  justice  by  placing  tne  deciding  vote  m  the  ha:ads  of  one 
of  our  o-vn  citi30ns» 

Tn3  American  people  cherish  their  independence,     They  were 
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-anwilllng  to  -writer  into  ambiguous  commit.nents  which  in  one  breath 
ware  sought  to  oo  explained  avi/ay  as  having  little  siecnificanco  and 
in  another  \x-erc;  strennously  demanded  as  being  of  vital  importance. 
They  refused  to  assume  by  any  form  of  r^ords  a,n  ooligation  to  take 
part  in  the  neverending  conflicts  of  rival  ambitions  in  Europe,  out 
noneLneless  tney  earnestly  desire  peace  and  seok  m  every  ivay 
consistent  with  their  traditions  to  promote  it.     President  Hording 
incarnated  this  desire  and  purpose.     The  exigency  and  opportunity 
lay  at  hand,  and  perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  more  important 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  peace  than  that  -i/hich  was  made  -jnder 
the  auspices  of  this  Government  through  the  Wasnington  Conference. 
I  havj  observed  nere  and  there  the  efforU  to  depreciate  the  work 
of  the  Conference,  but  such  an  endeavor  will  not  prosper  in  the 
face  of  'vorld  kncvxledgj  and  appreoiao  lOn,  and  merelv  serves  to 
betray  a  narrow  vision  or  a  partisan  extremity.     The  Conference  was 
limited  to  a  few  nations  e.nd  in  its  aimsj   out  for  that  very  reason 
it  succeeded,     The  Powers  possessing  zreat  n?.vies  met  to  discuss 
the  limitation  of  armament.     Thoy,    .vith  four  other  Powers  especially 
interested,   considered  Far  Eastern  and  Pacific  questions.     For  the 
first  time,   a  limitation  of  the  naval  strengtn  of  the  great  Powers 
was  agreed  upon.     By  common  coxisent  the  Ijest  measure  of  that 
strength  "^as  found  in  the  C5.pital  0::.t ties aips  of  the  riv-1  navies. 
The  agree.oent  put  an  end  to  the  Go...pe  t  it  iv^  programs  in  these 
ships,   saving  to  tax-curdened  peoples,   including  our  own,  hundreds 
•of  millions  of  dollars.     The  agreement  was  fair  to  all,  as  is 
aoundantly  shewn  Dy  the  complaints  of  the  dissatisfied  in  e,aoh 
country.     Thi  'Jnited  States  had  the  privilege  of  leadership  and 
it  m5,de  its  sc.crif ices,   out  tnese  were  proportionate  and  /.'ore 
relatively  fair.     There  are  two  sorts  of  critics  who  constitute 
the  cTiief  oDstacles  to  progress  wh^.tever  labels  they  may  wear, 
Tney  are  tnose  who  -.ant  nothing  done  and  those  who  are  only  content 
:ith  the  impossible. 

The 
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Tha  most  important  r^suit  of  the  VTashmgtcn  Confor..ncc  ^as 
the  ^otaoli3h...nt  of  a  na  v  understanding  m  th.  Far  E.st.  The 
darkening  clouds  xera  dispelled.     Disurust  yi.M.d  to  mutual 
oonfidonc.     The  Anglo^ Jap.ne se  Alliance  v.as  brougnt  .o  an  ond, 
and  provision  for  the  future  -.as  made  by  an  agreei.ent  which  did 
no  violence  to  American  tradition  but  m  its  very  smiplicity  and 
adaptability  contained  the  highest  promise  of  continued  accord. 
Pe^oe  in  the  P.cific,   so  f.r  .s  this  generation  c.n  se.  .head, 
is  undoubtedly  .ssurod.     The  A.nerican  policy  of  the  "Open  Door" 
was  t.k.n  out  of  diplomatic  notes  and  made  th.  subject  of  .  formal 
tr.aty  .vith  mor.  explicit  t.rms  than  that  in   :-hich  it  had  ever 
been  .xpr.ssed.     W^.^  ,he  treaties  r.latmg  to  China  go  into 
^ff^ct,  and        trust  that  .ill  b.  in  the  n.ar  fu'cur.,   th.re  ^.ill  oe 
afforded  practical  methods  of  helpfulness  m  the  very  difficult 
situation  that  is  no'v  presented.     Our  policies   in  the  Far  E^st 
have  been  defined  and  a  sound  basis  of  cooperation  has  beon  laid. 
It  should  be  added  tnat  theso  treaties  disposed  of  th.  ambiguous 
Lansing  Ishii  agr.c.m.nt  ^hich  .as  subsequently  formally  candled. 

The  ^^^ashmgton  Confer.nc.  .staclish.d  a  precedent  of  controll- 
ing importance.     It  is  safe  to  sa.    .  lat  all  ^vho  may  m  th.  lutur. 
labor  for  further  limitations  of  armament  .ill  .mulat.  the  example 
and  evoke  the  happy  spirit  of  cooperation  -rhich  animated  chat 
Conference.     While  the  greater  part  of  th.  proposals  of  tnis 

Government  were  ^io-nt.-H     fw^r-  ^,  > 

^aopted,   theie  uoro  othor  portions.  .;hich  ooulcl  :iot 

progressed.     Tnis  unfinished  ousmess  will  be  taken  up  as  soon  as 
tnere  appears  to  c.  a  reasonaole  prospect  of  success.     As  President 
Harding  said,   we  want   "l.ss  of  armament  and  none  of  war." 

There  13  sound  reason  for  gratification  in  tne  increasing 
goodwill  and  mutual  helpfulness  which  have  characterized  during 
tne  last  few  y.ars  the  development  of  tne  relations  between  the  ' 
United  States  and  her  sister  repuolics  of  the  American  continent. 
Tnis  hemisphere  snould  ee  the  exemplar  of  peace  and  friendly 

cooperation. 
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coopcjration .     Whatever  contribution  -.ve  can  make  else-vher-a  to  the 
progress  of  civiliza-c ion,   hcr^  is  our  first  duty  and  imm^^diate 
opportunity  to  present  an  example  of  unitj  of  ideals  and  unity  of 
purpose,   of  a  comffion  deter^uinat ion  to  sjtLle  all  differences  by  the 
orderly  processes  of  conference,  mediation  and  s.roit  rat  ion .  You 
may  recall  that  it  was  just  three  years  ago,   at  the  unveiling  of 
th^  statue  of  Bolivar  in  this  city,  that  President  Harding  set 

forth  thcj  attitude  and  aims  of  the  Administration  "^ith  respect  to 
our  rcl?.tion3  '-vith  Latin  America.     And  there  has  been  no  deviation 
from  the  principles  h.;  then  aeclared»     The  record  of  those  years 
nas  DcwH  an  inspiring  one,  not  only  because  of  the  definite  results 
acnieVwa  out  mainly  oy  reason  of  the  nei7  spirit  of  confidence  and 
friendliness  .vhich  pervades  our  inter-American  relations. 

The  Adninistrat ion  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  having  advanced 
to.iards  settlement  a  question    .hich  for  forty  years  has  disturbed 
the  r.ilations  between  t'^vo  of  our  sister  republics,  Chile  and  Peru. 
Tnis  controversy  has  hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  international 
relations  of  Latin  A.^erica  -and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be 
able  to  aa::ounce  tnat  the  proceedings  are  no'v  being  concluded  fox 
its  final  submission  to  the  aroitrafcion  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.     The  troublesome  difficulties  which  for  many  years 
nave  disturbed  our  relations  .vith  Mexico  have  yielded  to  a  friendly 
adjustment.     We  have  been  aole  to  resume  our  normal  intercourse  and 
two  conventions  have  been  entered  into  for  the  arbitral  deter- 
mination of  claims.     More  important  than  any  formal  arrangements 
of  tnis  sort  is  tne  oetGer    understanding  and  friendly  accord 
"unich  have  oeen  reacned,  holding  promise  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  of  a  mutually  beneficial  cooperation  upon  a  sound  basis, 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  adl  that  the  efforts   Co  secure  an  indepen- 
dent and  stable  government  in  Santo  Domingo,   so  as  to  permit  the 
ending  of  our  occupation,   have  m^et  with  gra,tifving  success. 
Elections  nave  been  had  to  jstablish  a  provisional  Dominican 

government. 
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govcirnment^  s.nd  it  is  expeotod  that  th^  pl3.n  for  porn.=.ncint 
govjrntTiont  /rill  aoon        c.".rri-vjd  into  jffdct. 

In  3ifiort,   luring  thj  l;.st  throj  y-ji^^rs,  ■.v^:;  h?,ve  oecn  rtDle  to 
convince  tlic^  gov-;in;uunts  and  thcj  peoplo^  of  the:  ;:merici.n  Qontinc^nt., 
not  only  oy  our  declE.r£.t ions  out  oy  cut .51:; i:;nding  3xa,niple  th?.t  ours 
is  a  government  respectful  of  trieir  rights,   as   .Tell  as  regardful 
of  our  o-vn,  and  that  vvc  ar=;  al-vays  -"ailing  to  join  ".'ith  them  in  the 
furtr.erance  of  thos^j  largc;r  purposes  of  international  right  and 
fair  dealing  upon  --hich,   in  thj  last  analysis,   the  peace  and 
progress  of  the  cncirj  contin:;nt  uiust  depend. 

In  addition  to  the  special  conventions  concluded  at  the  recent 
Pan  Au.jrican  Conferc^ncc  at  Santiago,  a  treaty  -.vas  sign^id  to  prov^nt 
conflicts  Def-?ejn  "che  Auic;riGan  States.     This  Throaty,  signed  by  the 
reprysontat ivds  of  sixtevj;n  Amorican  States,  provides  for  the 
submission  of  all  controversies  -'i/hich  may  arise  be-u^Teen  tv.o  or  more 
of  the  contracting  Powers  e.nd  -'fhich  it  has  been  impossible  to 
settle  through  diplomatic  channels,  or  (,0  suomit  to  arbitration  in 
accordance  with  existing  treaties,   shall  be  submitted  for  investi- 
gation and  report  to  the  Commission  of  Inquiry.  Contracting 
parties  undertake  not  to  begin  mobilization  or  to  engage  in  any 
hostile  acts  or  preparation  for  hostilities  ^antil  the  Commission 
has' rendered  its  support.     Any  onu  of  ohe  governments  directly 
interested  in  the  investigation  of  the  facts  giving  ris^;  to  the 
controversy  miay  apply  for  the  convocation  of  the  Commission.  The 
representatives  of  the  American  Republics  havo  thu'^  sought  in  an 
jntirely  pract ic:i-ble  way  by  a  general  agreement  to  assure  the 
mainten5„nce  of  pe5ice  in  tnis  hemisphere.     To  this  important  treaty 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  given  its  prompt  approval. 

The  determinative  principles  of  our  foreign  policy  are  those 
of  independence  and  cooperation.     Inde ;;endence  —  that  does  not 
mean  and  nevv^r  has  meant  i3ola,tion.     Cooperation  —  tnat  does  not 
imean  anid  n^ver  has  meant  alliances  or  political  entanglements.  If 

ir  he  re 
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thQifi*  %r6  thosd  among  us  -vho  v.-ian  to  involve  this  countr/  in  the 
political  controversies  of  Eijropj,   ^ho  dvisire  our  p-^rt  m  the 
Grcsat  War,   in  dofansc^  of  our  cm  3c;curity  and  of  the  cause  of 
lioerty  itself,  to  oe  i/i5.de  the  occasion  or  zh^  basis  of  partici- 
pation in  the  intrigues  and  rivalries  of  European  politics,  if 
thero  are  those  among  us   -rho  think  that  that  sort  of  participation 
is  the  only  means  of  cooperation  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
humanitarian  ends,  they  are,   I  am  sure,  in  a  hopeless  minority. 
If  there  are  those   -vho  think^   that  with  our  vast  resources,  our. 
increasing  relative  po^.":er,  our  varied  contacts  and  complex 

intimacies,   cultural  and  commercial,  '^e  can  vithdra'/V  into  ourselve 
and  that  deaf  alike  to  the  appeals  of  interest  and  the  calls  of 
humanity  -we  can  lead  an  isolated  national  life,   tney  arc  the 
victims  of  an  unfortunate  delusion.     There  is  the  just  middle 
course  of  national  safety,   of  national  honor,   of  national  interest 
of  national  duty.     It  is  the  course  of  an  appropriate  cooperation^ 
congenial  to  our  traditions  and  institutions. 

The  only  room  for  debate  is  as  to  the  means  of  that  co- 
operation.    In  seeking  the  wise  and  available  course,   it  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  sacrifice  substance  for  form,  to  make  every- 
thing turn  on  the  question  of  formal  organization  and  our  relation 
to  it.     The  question  of  formal  organization  has  been  fully  dis- 
cussed and  it   "-v-ould  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  rcopen  the  contro- 
versy.    The  provisions  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  to  wnich 
there  Y^as  decisive  objection  here,   rema-in  unaltered.     The  partici- 
pant ion  in  political  questions  abroad,   to  which  we  were  invitedj  is 
still  opposed  by  preponderant  sentiment.     It  would  oe  idle  to 
project  a  bitter  and  paralyzing  dispute  over  forms  of  association 
when  thd  suD3tanti3,l  objects  of  a  suitaole  cooperation  can  be 
otnerwise  acnieved. 

Tue  real  question  is  as  to  the  subjects  in  relation  to  which 
we  snoula,   and  we  can,   effectively  cooperate.     It  is  frequently 

overlooked 
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ovcrlooicdd  that,  dvc^n  if  ts  had  a  rapresantat iv^  at  G^nevaj  he 
•'Vould  not  spjak  Than  our  Govc^rnuiant  desirad  hi.ri  to  Da  silent.  His 
presanoe   there  -ould  not  permit  him  xo  participate  in  discussions 
or  action  ^;han  our  Govarnuiant  did  not  '-'dsh  such  participation. 
Wnat  our  Govarmaant  v^ould  dcsirj  in  each  casc^  -vould  depend  upon 
the  suDject  matter,   our  traditional  attitude,   and  our  conception 
of  national  interest.     It  -•culd  depend  upon  sc^ntiuiant  herci,  not 
upon  sentiment  aoroad,     i/ior^ov^r,   if  the  Congress  undertook  to 
authorize  such  a  raprosentat ion,  the  Congress  itself  most  probably 
would  reserve  the  authority  to  give  instructions  and  you  C:^n  well 
imagine   That  the  debate  vould  be;  and  what  tho  instructions  Aould 
be  in  cases  "^hera  European  political  questions  were  involvea  and 
matters  foreign  to  our  interests  warc^  concerned. 

The  truth  is  that  ^^jc;  cooperate  no^.v,  where  the  subject  matter 
is  such  thz:.t  we  would  ta3  .^.ble  to  cooperc^te  at  all.     Indeed,  we 
cooperate  with  a  facility  5.nd  elasticity  which  might  be  impaired 
or  lost  in  the  event  of  association  in  a  formal  organization,  if 
this  led  to  restrictions  imposed  through  a  fear  of  the  possible 
abuses  of  opportunity  which  such  an  association  would  afford. 

It  may  be  observed  that  there   is  nothing  obscure  or 
reprohensiblo ,  nothing  derogatory  to  our  influence,  dignity  or 
prestige,   in  the  form  of  our  cooperation.     It  is  simply  adjusted 
to  an  inescapable  fact.     Of  course,  as  the  United  States  has 
decided  not  to  become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  this 
Government  cannot  act  as  though  it  ward  a  member.     This  Govern- 
ment cannot  appoint  its  representatives  as  members  of  tho  League's 
Council,  Assembly  or  committees.     And  this  fact  is  properly 
recognized  when  we  appoint  so-called  ^' observers"  or  unofficial 
representatives,  who  have  appropriate  contact  with  such  committees 
in  matters  affecting  our  interests  or  the  humanitarian  concerns 
which  appeal  to  us.     They  are  unofficial  simply  in  the  sense-  that 
they  are  and  cannot  properly  become  members  of  the  League  orge^niza- 
tion  or  committees.     Bit,   so  far  as  our  Government  is  concerned, 

they 


th^y  repr^sont  it  iust  as  cor/tplvjtcly  as  thoso  dc^signated 
by  thv3  President  al'vays  haV5  rcjprosent^d  our  Government  in  tho 
conferences  smd  negotiations  which  he  properly  authorizes  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations,     Of  course,  such  repre- 
sentatives cannot  enter  into  any  agreements  with  other  Govern- 
ments until  they  are  approved  in  accordance   .vith  the  require- 
ments of  our  Constitution,     There  is  nothing  na'jv  in  that. 

Ther.-j  is  no  iLore  difficulty  in  dealing  7«'ith  the  organ- 
ization of  the  League  in  this  way  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
our  interests  or  furthering  our  policies  than  there  would  be 
in  dealing  with  the  British  Ej.pire,     Because  several  nations 
have  formed  an  organization  of  which  -^^e  are  not  a  part  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  cooperate  in  all  matters  affecting  our 
proper  concern.     We  simply  adjust  our  forms  of  contact  and 
negotiation  to  the  existing  conditions. 

The  matter  of  real  importance  is  with  respect  to  the 
subjects  we  take  up»     We  do  not  take  up  subjects  which  involve 
political  entanglem^ents .     We  do  not  take  up  suojects  which 
would  draw  us  into  matters  not  approved  by  American  sentiment, 
V/hen  we  do  take  up  a  suoject,   it  is  because  this  Government 
desires  it  to  be  taken  up  and  the  same  would  be  true  under  any 
form  of  action. 

For  example,   the  United  States  is  a  party  to  the  Hague 
Convention  of  1912  directed  to  the  control  of  production  and 
distribution  of  opium  and  derivative  drugs.     This  is  a  matter 
in  which  we  are  deeply  interested  s^nd  in  which  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  leadership.     Under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,   it  was  sought  to  transfer  the  administration  of  that 
Convention  to  the  League.     Measures  to  carry  out  more  adequately 
the  purposes  of  the  treaty  were  needed.     It  was  important  that 
we  should  take  the  matter  up  most  actively  and  this  we  did  by 
dealing  vith  the  League  committee,     This  Government  did  not 

appoint 
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appoint  nicimbjrs  of  that  coriu/iitt^e  but  it  appointvid  its  o-m 
r;$pr^6ontat ivd3  to  prdSont  its  vie'.vs  and  to  urge  tho  ro forms 
•vhich  YJdre  djemvid  to  ba  imperative,     Mr,  Porter^  ChairmEin  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
headed  this  represv^ntat ion  and  made  a  determined  fight  for  the 
proposals  of  this  Government  to  put  an  end  to  the  exCs^ssive 
production  of  opium  and  the  evils  of  the  distribution  and 
consumption  of  narcotic  drugs,     Sixuilarly,  T»e  hav^  had  the 
representatives  of  this  Government  in  collaboration  -Tith  the 
committer's  of  the  L^aguJ  in  relation  to  Anthrax,  Public  Health, 
Anti-toxic  Serums,  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children,  Relief  Work, 
and  the  Control  of  the  Traffic  in  Arms.     When  an  invitation  to 
a  conference  is  not  accepted  by  this  Government,  or  -vhsn  '~e  take 
part  only  under  prescribed  limitations,   it  is  simply  because 
the  competent  authorities  of  this  Government,  who  are  concerned 
Tith  the  particular  matter,  do  not  think  it  advisable  either 
to  take  part  at  all  or  to  have  a  broader  participation  by 
reason  of  the  particular  circumstances  or  objects  of  that 
conference.     When  v7e  do  not  approve  a  convention  arrivcid  at  by 
the  other  Powers,   it  is  simply  because  its  terms  are  not 
congenial  to  the  policies  of  this  Government  or  the  requirements 
of  our  Constitution,     In  short,  we  have,  as  we  have  always  had, 
our  full  competence  in  obtaining  information  and  in  negotiating 
agreements.     The  President  designates  representatives  for  that 
purpose.     Gur  record  as  a  government  in  the  cooperation  we  have 
maintained  during  the  past  three  years  in  matters  not  involving 
political  entanglements  or  injurious  commitments,   is  one  wnich 
should  afford  gratification  to  all  our  people  irrespective  of 
party.     This  substantial  cooperation,  in  giving  effect  to  our 
dominant  national  desire  to  be  helpful  in  all  matters  engaging 
our  interests  and  our  humanitarian  purposes,  we  propose  to 
continue , 

The 


The  Unitcjd  States  is  T-<iOogniz:jd  throughout  thj  vorld  as 
posBossing  and  exc^rcising  an  influeuc^  aocond  to  nono  in  promotirj, 
international  paace.     Wc;  favor  int^rnat ioxiHil  confjronces  -rjhcn- 
ever  th^re  is  a  loasonablo  progpcjct  of  forwarding  in  this  manner 
oonciliatory  inoasur^s  or  of  r>jaching  useful  ag r^ie fuo'n t s .  ha^d 
al'vays  advocatcjd  the  judicial  3v;tt l-iment  of  international 
disputes,   and  to  this  end  both  President  Harding  and  President 
Goolidge  recornraended,  upon  appropriate  conditions,  the  support 
of  the  Perrrianent  Court  of  International  Justice.     In  the  mesjntlmQi 
T7Q  are  promoting  the  use  of  the  processes  of  arbitration. 

Our  :^ctivity  in  the  field  of  ir^ternat ional  a-*:5cord  is  shown 
by  tne  fact  th.at  in  the\paot  three  y.ears  '.ve  have  signed  fifty 
treaties  and  international  agreements,  exclusive  of  postal 
conventions.     Five  of  tnese  required  no  action  by  the  Senate. 
Of  the  re.i'iaining  nuniber,  forty-  iaave  o^en  suoniitted  to  the  Senate 
and  of  these  thirty-seVen  havo  already  received  the  Senate 's 
approval.     These  agreeinents  emorace  treaties  of  peace,  the 
I'^as -ling ton  Conference  treaties,  the  Santiago  Conferexice  treaties, 
claiiiio  conventions,  trv^aties  protecting  the  United  States  froru 
liscr i.uinatory  nrieasures  in  mandated  territories,  reinforcing  the 
pplicv  of  thj  "0-j-_.n  Door",  extensions  of  arbitration  convjntions, 
tr.:;atie3  to  facilitate  trade  and  coniu.erce  and  extradition 
treaties.     There  is  also  that  unique  ?.nd  inost  iu.portant  treaty 
^iith  Gr^rxt  Britain  to  facilitate  search  and  seizure,  so  that  we 
•i.ay  stop  ruj.-running  off  our  cos^sts.     Si^rdlar  treaties  '7ith  other 
Governments  are  in  course  of  negotiation. 

SIven  i..or^  i:4'ortc.nt  than  forn.al  gov^rn'Montal  relations  is 
the  cooperation  bet'.veen  peoples.     Tne  contrieution  of  the 
A.*.eric?„n  people  throughout  the   vorld  in  relief,  in  investaient, 
in  the  suDst-.ntial  aid  preferred  by  A.Merican  experience  and 
disinterestedness  is  a  source  of  the  deepest  satisfaction.  No 
appeal  of  th>..  starving  and  aistressed  is  uiade  in  vain  to  the 

American 


AmxiQBJCi  heart,     Tlie  suffering  in  every  land  are  voicing  gxatituc* 
for  Affierioan  benevolence.     Aid  to  Sclf-help  is  even  better  than 
charity  and  great  productive  vjnterprises  in  evc^ry  part  of  the 
world  find  support  in  American  capital.     Billions  of  American 
mon«y  have  been  put  into  investments  aoroad  to  aid  economic 
recovery.     Whoever  says  that  America  stands  aloof  and  withholds 
her  support  from  a  stricken  world  is  guilty  of  reckless  slander. 
We  do  stand  aloof  from  political  entanglements,  but  not  other- 
wise*   American  aid,  American  a.dvice,  American  impartiality  m 
dealing  with  difficult  problems,  are  sought  and  given.  This 
most  valuable  contribution  is  aided  rather  than  hindered  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  governmental*     Our  government  is  one  of 
restraints  wisely  imposed  to  place  checks  upon  official 
discretion  and  to  protect  the  different  departments  of  govern- 
ment from  encroachment  upon  each  other.     Governmental  action 
generally  requires  the  coordinated  effort  of  different  branches 
of  government.     It  must  issue  from  the  fields  of  political 
controversy  and  is  subject  to  the  conflicts  of  opposing  groups. 
It  generally  involves  the  rigidity  of  statutory  enactments. 
Private  action  may  be  more  direct^  more  flexible. 

There  nas  just  been  dramatic  illustration  of  this. 
American  brains,  American  experience,  American  competency  of  the 
highest  order  have  been  given  to  the  solution  of  the  most  urgent 
European  problems.     A  practicable  adjustment  of  the  questions 
pertaining  to  reparations  is  the  essential  foundation  of  the 
economic  recovery  for  which  the  world  is  waiting.  Central 
Europe  has  been  in  an  economic  chaos  and  has  suffered  the 
resulting  evils  of  mistrust,  of  industrial  distress.     Nor  has 
the  injury  due  to  the  inability  to  find  a  settlement  been 
limited  to  Europe,     Our  farmers  have  suffered  through  the 
decreased  consuming  power  and  the  lack  of  markets.     With  a 
sound  basis  for  economic  recuperation  abroad  there  will  be  new 

hope 


h<3p0  and  th3  rromisj  of  the  ef  a  ne-v  era  of  general  pTOSpvjrit: 

and  p<iao«f(.  Had  this  Govo^rn.'n^nt  3-ttempt-jd  to  make  this  contribution 
'iVc!  ahould  still  be  in  controv^irs7,  and  be  held^  as  Europe  has  been 
held^  m  the  grip  of  politics  and  racial  antagonisms.  The  -lorld 
needed  th^  unf^tter^d  s^jrvice  of  men  of  af-^airs  to  deal  ^vith  the 
vital  proolems  of  industry  and  fmanco  upon  their  merits.  It  is 
nonetneleas  an  Americ^.n  contribution  oocaus^^  it  has  bocn  made  by 
sucn  nien  in  th<i  only  practicable  .'vay . 

We  pause  to  pay  our  trioutc;  of  jstee.i.  to  tne  o^'lovdd  leader 
7/ ho  has  bc;jn  t::ok>:;n  from  us,  th^  man  of  -varm  hc;art,   of  goncirous 
purpose,   of  patriotic  devotion.     I  havo  spckcjn  Of  th^  acnievc^mjnts 
of  his  Administration*     No  on^  can  adviouatcly  voice  the  deep 
affection  in  vhich  "Vc  hold  th^  memory  of  President  Harding.  In 
his  loyal  service  he  gav^  life  itself. 

^^'e  turn  to  the  future,     ^'"hen  President  Hc^rding  -:as  tak^n  from 
us  another  -vas  readv  for  tha  task.     You   -'ill  search  in  vain  for  a 
more  ideal  Executive  taan  Prdsidjnt  Coolidge.     The  American  people 
iiave  already  indicated  their  determination  to  keep  him  '^here  he  is. 
Whether  you  consider  background,   xempers.ment ,  ability,  equipment 
and  experience,   or  conception  of  public  duty,   fidelity  to  ooliga- 
tion  amd  personal  integrity,   he  satisfies  the  public  need,  Upon 
the;  farm,  among  the  hills  of  Vc;rmont,  '':a,s  nourished  a  life  which 
kno"/7s  the  frugality,   i:;he  industry,   the  treasuring  of  every 
opportunity  for  self-help,  the  pursuit  of  kno.vledge  despite  all 
difficulties,   the  fine  aspirations  and  patriotic  ideals  of  ".7hat  we 
take  delight  in  regarding  as  the  typical  Aaierican  home.     The  old 
tree  is  still  bearing  t ae  finest  f ruit » 

President  Coolidge  is  his  o^m  platform.     His  first  message 
was  a  comprehensive  survey  of  conditions,  requirements  and  purposes, 
■vhich  has  charted  the  course  of  the  Repuoligan  Party  and  corm^ianded 
tiij  approval  of  the  country.     No  other  platform  is  needed.  The 
program  of  President  Coolidge  is  that  of  national  economy,  of 
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retrenchaient  in  exp^nliture 3,   and  reduction  of  taxation.     It  is 
that  of  the  unsparing  anforcaaent  of  the  la.T  -vith  no  im.nunities, 
no  partiBility,  no  sacrifice  of  public  int.:ire3t  either  to  favor 
or  to  clamor.     In  his  serenity  and  detcr:.inat ion  he  .moodies  the 
spirit  of  justice .   In  foreign  affairs  his  policy  is  that  of 
national  independence,   of  coopor..t ion,   faithful  to  our  traditions, 
conserving  A,,erican  rights  ..nd  cherishing  every  opportunity  to 
assure  peace  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  hum=.nity.     In  domestic  affairs 
his  program  touches  -.vith  intelligent  appreciation  every  department 
of  public  activity.     He   .vould  foster  agriculture  and  protect 
industry.     He   -vould  make  more  efficient  the  established  high-.Yays 
of  commerce  and  he  -/vould  open  ne  ,v  highways  by  the  improvement 
and  constriction  of  new  waterws  'from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  and  by  the  great  pover  and  navigation  project  of  the  St, 
Lawrence  River,   to  the  benefit  of  the  great  Middle  Fast  and  -.vithout 
im.pairment  of  the  opportunities  of  the  East.     He  -vould  provide 
adequate  care;  of  our  veterans,  protect  the  puolic  health,  and 
mcoke  better  provision  for  educational  interests.     He  -.Tould 
promote  American  prosperity  by  holding  abuses  in  check  and  at  tne 
same  time  assuring  st£.bility  and  th.:.  just  confidence  of  enterprise 
Tvitnout  -.vnich  the  opportunities  of  progress   vither  and  rcmiedial 
legislation  becomes  out  eiupty  A'oxds 

No  one  can  foresee  the  exigency  ^:hich  an  Administration  may 
h3.v^  to  confront.     It  13  the  unexpected  th..t  happens  to  Presidents 
as  to  others.     For  this  reason,   character  is  -uore  important  than 
declarations.     Today,   there  is  no  occasion  for  experi.u^nt,  no 
reason  for  uncertainty.     The  best  assurance  of  the  future  is  tne 
character  of  Calvin  Coolidge. 


THE  END. 
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OpiTFIDENTIAL  RELEASE  FOR  PUBLICATIOF  UPON  DELIVERY,  AND 
NOT  TO  BE  PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED,  QUOTED 
FROM.   OR  USED  IN  ANY  WAY . 

SPEECH  OF  CHARLES  E,^,  HUCHES,   SECRETARY  OF  STATE , 
hi  THE  LINCOLN  DAY  DINNER  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  ON  THE 
EVENING  OF  FEBRUARY  13,   1925.   7  O'CLOCK.  AT  THE 
WALDORF  ASTORIA  HOTEL.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Mr.  Hughes  said: 

We  honor  the  memory  of  Lincoln  for  his  inestimable 
service  in  saving  the  Union  at  once  undivided  and  with 
a  new  "birth  of  freedom,  for  the  beacon  light  of  his 
humanity.      He  was  so  abundantly  representative  that  he 
stands  alone.      He  is  our  ideal  and  our  test.      The  test 
is  not  one  of  achievement  but  of  quality. 

Washington  not  only  gave  us  a  country  but  he  endowed 
it.      We  do  not  have  to  fight  over  again  the  battles  of 
the  Revolution,  but  we  are  ever  on  the  battle  field  where 
we  need  his  poise,  his  dignity,  his  self-sacrifice,  his 
incorruptibility,  his  genius  for  leadership.  Lincoln 
not  only  saved  the  Union,  but  he  incarnated  the  spirit 
which  alone  can  preserve  the  Union.      The  value  of  this 
anniversary  is  that  it  brings  us  to  the  true  measurement 
of  our  attainments.      How  many  of  different  sorts  prophesy 
in  his  name  and  in  his  name  seek  to  cast  out  devils  and 
to  do  many  mighty  works  I      Lincoln's  words,  like  those  of 


scripture,  are  brought  to  the  support  of  diverse  faiths. 
But  how  few  who  inscribe  his  name  upon  their  banners 
emulate  his  patience,  his  love  of  the  tests  of  reason, 
his  magnanimity?      How  few  in  their  passionate  appeals 
display  the  balance  of  judgment  which  was  made  possible 
by  his  acumen,  his  s^nnpathy,  his  clarity  and  humor? 
Peoples  striving  to  be  free,  a.nd  to  m.aintain  freedom, 
have  had  their  soldiers,   their  martyrs,  their  enthusiasts, 
their  dictators,  but  there  is  but  one  Lincoln.      For  he 
represents  at  once  the  brain  and  the  heart  of  democracy. 

Since  Lincoln's  day,  we  have  tripled  our  population 
and  multiplied  our  national  wea.lth  m.any  times.     How  shall 
we  conserve  our  advantages?      What  Lincoln  said  in  his 
young  manhood,  eighty-eight  years  ago,   is  still  true,  - 
"At  what  point  is  the  approach  of  da.nger  to  be  expected? 
I  answer.  If  it  ever  reach  us  it  must  spring  up  amongst 
us;   it  cannot  come  from  abroad.       If  destruction  be  our 
lot  we  must  ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher.      As  a 
nation  of  free  men  we  must  live  through  all  tim.e,  or  die 
by  suicide" . 

If  we  save  ourselves,   it  will  be  because  we  exhibit 
organization  and  organic  life.       It  will  be  because  we 
know  how  to  maintain  essential  institutions  and  to  safe- 
guard thera  equally  against  attack  and  decay.      We  cannot 
afford  to  overestimate  our  imm.unity  and  to  look  with 
unconcern  upon  those  among  us  who  would  destroy  our  form 
of  government.      YiTe  cannot  ignore  their  organized  efforts 
to  poison  the  mind  of  our  youth  and  lead  thera  in  their 
inexperience  to  menace  their  own  future.      What  do  these 
disturbers  of  our  peace  desire?      Is  it  security?  Where 
else  would  they  find  the  security  they  enjoy  here?  Wherever 
throughout  the  world  their  ideas  tend  to  prevail,  there  in 
like  proportion  life  itself  is  insecure  except  as  it  is 
lived  in  subservience  to  tyranny.       True,  we  need  to  rein- 
force the  instrumentalities  of  our  security.      We  need 
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better  administration  of  justice,  an  improved  procedure 
in  our  criminal  courts,  a  keener  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  obedience  to  lav/  and  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as 
the  expression  of  the  democratic  will.      But,   surely,  no 
one  could  hope  for  security  in  disintegration.  Is 
liberty  desired?      But  this  is  the  land  to  which  the 
oppressed  of  other  lands  would  flee.      We  have  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  assembly  to  the  limit  of  tolerance 
consistent  with  organized  society.      We  hs^ve  liberty  to  go 
about  without  restraint  and  without  espionage,  the  liberty 
of  an  uncensored  press;  the  liberty  of  worship  according 
to  one's  conscience;   the  liberty  of  institutions  of  educa- 
tion opening  to  all  the  avenues  of  knowledge.      It  is  true 
that  we  have  restraints  that  many  do  not  like,  but  they 
are  imposed  by  a  sentiment  freely  expressed  and  written 
into  law  by  constitutional  methods.      Neither  in  their 
genesis  nor  purpose,  do  they  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
the  manifold  im.positions  of  despots  seeking  to  intrench 
themselves  in  power.      Is  opportunity  sought?      It  lies 
on  every  hand.      After  every  allowance  is  made  for  a.buses 
and  for  the  regrettable  conditions  which  every  lover  of 
mankind  m.ust  desire  to  rem.edy,  it  still  remains  true  that 
nowhere  is  labor  better  circumstanced  or  rewarded,  nowhere 
is  there  such  a  high  standard  of  living  or  so  many  comforts 
enjoyed  by  alm^ost  the  entire  population.      It  still  remains 
true  that  we  have  on  every  hand  groups  studying  conditions, 
diffusing  knowledge,  creating  a  better  social  hygiene.  The 
only  serious  threat  to  labor  in  this  country  is  the  threat 
of  political  instability  and  of  the  impoverishment  which 
would  come  from  the  destruction  of  the  confidence  which  is 
the  vital  breath  of  enterprise.      Is  it  justice  that  is 
desired?      TTno  shall  dispense  it?      Shall  it  be  the  mockery 
of  justice  which  resddes  in  the  caprices  of  officials?  Or 
shall  it  be  the  judgment  of  those  who  seek  with  the  utmost 


impartiality  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable  to  apply 
accepted  principles  embodied  in  a  system  of  law  subject 
to  modification  and  improvement  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people.      We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  infirmities 
of  administration,  but  we  propose  to  preserve  our  house 
while  we  better  its  furnishings.      We  do  not  propose  to 
permit  our  house  to  be  torn  do?/n  b^/  those  "who  object  to 
houses. 

In  the  midst  of  our  efforts  to  make  further  progress 
let  us  express  gratitude  for  ?;hat  has  already  been  accom- 
plished.     When  I  was  a  boy  in  this  city,  you  could  see 
on  election  day  on  many  a  street  corner  votes  openly 
bought  and  purchased  voters  marshalled  to  the  ballot  box. . 
That  sort  of  thing  could  not  happen  now  and  is  almost 
forgotten.      Today,  I  am  glad  to  say  the  purity  of  the 
ballot  box  in  this  community  is  about  as  well  assured  as 
it  can  be  in  a  great  municipality.      Whatever  the  diffi- 
culties may  be  in  our  politics,  the3'  are  due  less  than 
ever  either  to  political  despotism  or  to  corruption.  If 
we  consider  the  nation  as  a  whole  what  could  be  more  en- 
couraging than  to  witness  the  overwhelming  defeat  at  the 
last  election  of  the  forces  of  discontent  and  to  find  the 
people  Y7ith  such  general  acclaim  placing  at  the  head  of 
the  governm.ent  a  man  of  .  the  oldfashioned  virtues,  of  the 
sincerity,  the  integrity  and  the  common  sense  of  Calwin 
Ooolidge. 

We  are  witnessing  throughout  the  world  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  maintaining  efficient  representative  govern- 
ment.     The  formation  of  numerous  parties,  the  difficulty 
of  m.aintaining  coalitions  and  the  disgust  with  the  limited 
accomplishments  of  wealc  administrations  especially  menace 
parliamentary  government.      The  difficulty  with  democracy 
is  not  one  of  theory  but  of  making  it  work.  Pure 
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democracy  is  impossible  rith.  vast  populations  and  if 
representative  government  proves  inefficient  "beyond 
toleration  you  have  the  alternative  of  dictatorship. 
If  i,?e  are  especially  fortunate,   it  is  because  we  have 
so  distributed  the  pov'ers  of  government  as  to  lessen 
the  danger  of  a  total  loss.      Our  institutions  have 
the  logic  of  practicality.     Let  us  not  demand  blind 
worship  but  rather  promote  understanding.    We  have  the 
most  comiolicated  arrangements  of  government  on  earth 
and  they  need  constant  attention.    We  have  States  be- 
cause there  were  first  Colonies  and  then  States  with 
their  oto  traditions,  their  separate  interests  and  their 
consequent  jealousies.    We  now  find  ourselves  with 
political  divisions  that  seem  to  be  in  many  respects 
artificial,  but  are  unchangeable  because  firmly  estab- 
lished in  sentiment  and  practice  and  they  afford  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  decentralized  authority.  If 
we  did  not  have  States  our  situation  would  be  precarious 
indeed.    We  could  not  contemplate  with  com.posure  any 
greater  burden  upon  the  bent  shoulders  of  our  representa- 
tives in  Congress.     The  first  lesson  in  civics  is  that 
efficient  government  should  begin  at  home.     If  the  citizens 
of  New  York  City  have  not  sufficient  civic  interest  and 
organizing  ability  to  meet  adequately  their  ov/n  obvious 
needs,   it  is  with  poor  grace  that  they  criticise  lost 
motion  in  Washington.      The  trouble  is  not  with  our  system, 
but  in  appl3'-ing  the  power  that  is  going  to  waste.     In  the 
recent  campaign,  the  attention  of  our  people  was  focused 
on  our  institutions,   especially  on  our  judicial  institu- 
tions.     We  have  nothing  better  than  our  Supreme  Court 
and  our  people  intend  to  protect  it  against  the  attacks 
of  demagogues.     It  does  not  need,  as  some  think,  to  be 
popularized.     The  people  understand,  perhaps  as  never 


before,  that  it  does  not  exist  for  its  own  sake,  or  as 
a  repository  of  arbitrary  power,  but  as  the  best  method 
devisable  of  bringing  honest  and  impartial  judgment, 
informed  by  sound  learning,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
balances  of  our  constitutional  system  and  of  the  consti- 
tutional guaranties  of  individual  rights.      Our  people 
realize  that  we  have  a  most  precious  heritage  of  consti- 
tutional government,  which  gives  pl8.y  to  individual 
energy  while  at  the  same  time  affording  a  sense  of  social 
security  and  a  reasonable  bala.nce  of  competing  interests. 
We  should  treasure  the  gains  of  the  past  for  we  have  the 
most  to  lose  and  a  debacle  here  would  be  the  greatest 
loss  the  world  could  suffer. 

Lincoln  sa.id  in  the  speech  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted  that  we  must  supply  the  pillars  of  liberty  "hewn 
from  the  solid  quarry  of  sober  reason" .     The  test  of  our 
safety,  the  measure  of  our  capacity  for  progress,   is  not 
in  resources  of  mine  or  farm  or  forest,  not  in  our  skill 
in  agriculture,   industry  or  the  arts,  but  in  our  temper, 
in  the  reasonableness  which  enables  us  to  work  together 
and  to  get ^results.     I  am  happy  to  think  that  this  quality 
is  more  in  evidence  than  formerly.     It  is  more  conspicuous 
in  the  press.       I  do  not  wish  to  charge  our  friends  of 
the  press  with  an  undue  reticence  or  an  excessive  sobriety 
of  statement,  but  the  rancor  of  an  earlier  day  has  largely 
disappeared.     Many  of  our  leading  journals,  not  only  in 
the  impartiality  of  their  news  but  in  editorial  comment, 
manifest  the  desire  to  be  fair  to  opponents  and  to  give 
the  truth  its  chance  to  be  mighty  and  prevail.     The  ex- 
'  ceptlo'ifs  stand  out  with  an  unpleasa,nt  individua.lity. 
But  the  best  evidence  of  the  growth  in  the  grace  of 
reasonableness  is  shown  by  the  futilit^r  of  the  extravagances 
of  vituperative  politics.      These  assaults  are  still 


numerous  on  the  platform  and  in  the  press,  to  say  nothing 
of  more  privileged  places.     But  while  they  attract  much 
attention  they  do  little  damage  because  our  people  are 
increasingly  disgusted  with  that  sort  of  thing.    At  the 
last  election,   they  voted  on  that  proposition. 

Reasonableness  in  dealing  with  public  affairs  implies 
a  demand  for  'the'  facts  and  also  the  sustained  attention 
that  is  necessary  to  a  sound  judgment.     The  former  we 
have,  but  the  latter  is  difficult.     Impressions  are  faint 
because  so  numerous.    Even  in  the  newspaper  world,  what 
is  three  months  old  is  new.     Unintelligent  discussion 
thrives  on  poor  m.emories  and  the  overabundance  of  things 
to  be  read  and  heard.      If  you  watch  carefully,  you  will 
observe  that  those  who  wish  to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason  lie  Ioyj  while  the  facts  are  being  set  forth, 
and  then  later,  after  you  think  the  public  are  full^?-  in- 
formed,  they  spring  forward  with  their  mischievous  state- 
ments and  half-truths  counting  upon  the  f orgetfulness  of 
a  busy  people.      Perhaps  there  was  never  anything  more 
publicly  and  thoroughly  discussed,  for  example,  than  the 
naval  proposals  at  the  T/ashington  Conference.     They  were 
made  at  the  very  outset,  stating  definitely  what  ships 
were  to  be  scrapped,  what  ships  retained,  the  commensurate 
sacrifices  asked  of  each  great  naval  Power  and  the  princi- 
ples to  be  applied  in  the  proposed  agreement  for  limiting 
naval  armament.     These  proposals  went  throughout  the 
world.     They  vjere  discussed  for  three  months.     Then  a 
treaty  was  concluded  and  stated  to  the  world;  the  naval 
provisions,   the  replacement  schedules  and  the  technical 
details  worked  out  by  naval  experts  were  publicly  set 
forth.     The  President  sent  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  with 
a  full  report  of  the  American  delegation.     The  treaty  was 
debated  and  approved  by  a  vote  of  seventy-four  to  one,  and 
of  those  vjho  did  not  vote  there  were  twenty  stated  upon 


the  record  to  be  in  its  favor.     You  would  suppose  that 
to  be  publicity  enough.    And  yet  we  have  been  treated 
for  months  to  articles,  speeches  and  editorials  which 
ignored  the  facts  disclosed  and  could  have  proceeded 
only  upon  the  assumption  that  the  people  had  forgotten 
them. 

The  problem  is  not  so  much  to  inform  the  public  as  to 
make  the  information  stick.      This  is  our  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  an  age  of  fleeting  observations.    How  shall  we 
make  education  thorough  with  so  many  enticements  and 
diversions?    How  shall  we  secure  a  calm  and  deliberate 
judgment  instead  of  having  merely  a  generous  disposition 
to  be  all  things  to  all  men  and  an  openmindedness  with 
the  retentive  capacity  of  a  sieve.      But  after  all  many 
things  do  stick.     The  details  may  be  forgotten  but  the 
essential  truth  may  still  leave  a  lasting  impression  and 
have  a  permanent  influence.      We  need  the  constant  em- 
phasis on  study,  serenity  and  reasonableness  as  the 
essential  qualifications  for  successful  democracy. 

It  is  this  quality  which  will  best  fit  us  for  inter- 
national cooperation.     It  is  a  profound  saying  of  Judge 
John  Basset  Moore  "that  international  we.rs  will  cease 
when  civil  wars  end.    Within  the  State  there  is  legal 
organization  and  sanction  beyond  anything  yet  proposed 
in  the  international  sphere,  while  the  very  phrase  •civil' 
implies  that  the  war  is  outlawed".      The  disposition 
which  promises  an  end  of  international  strife  must  first 
manifest  itself  in  promoting  domestic  tranquility,  If 
we  have  a  mission,  it  can  be  prospered  only  in  the  spirit 
of  reasonableness.    We  are  constantly  seeking  to  promote 
peace  in  this  hemisphere,  but  this  can  be  done  only  as  we 
convince  the  people  of  our  sister  republics  that  we 
respect  them,  that  we  do  not  threaten  their  independence, 
and  that  we  a.re  ready  v/ith  wise,  friendly  and  impartial 


counsel.    Me  are  solicitous  throughout  the  world  to 
avoid  commitments  and  entanglements  so  that  whatever 
contingencies  arise  Yie  mciY  be  free,  not  to  exercise 
an  arbitrary  choice,  but  to  follow  the  dicta.tes  of 
reason  and  conscience,  to  take  the  action  approved  by 
an  enlightened  people.      This  freedom  and  our  detach- 
ment from  age-long  racial  and  nationp.l  conflicts  makes 
our  influence  the  greater.     But  we  can  never  be  just 
to  ourselves  and  refuse  the  cooperation  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  mutual  helpfulness  which  is  made  possible 
by  our  independence  and  does  not  forfeit  it.    We  are 
now  at  peace  with  the  world  and  the  opportunities  of 
friendship  are  open  on  every  hand.     If  the  turbulent 
spirits  among  us  whose  aim  seems  to  be  to  foment  illwill, 
to  turn  friends  into  enemies,  to  erect  between  well- 
disposed  peoples  the  barriers  of  lying  imputations  of 
motive  and  action,   could  only  be  quieted;   if  those  v/ho 
are  loudest  in  vaunting  their  patriotism  m^ould  do  less 
harm  to  their  country;  if  some  of  our  advisers  would 
be  as  astute  in  finding  ways  out  of  trouble  as  they  are 
in  getting  us  into  trouble;   if  we  could  sound  the  note, 
not  of  an  ignoble  pa.cificism  or  of  a  truculent  chauvinism, 
but  of  a  noble  reasonableness,  we  should  be  thrice  armed 
and  be  secure  in  a  just  influence  to  which  no  one  could 
set  bounds. 

Let  me  conclude  with  the  ?/ords  of  Lincoln:     "We  find 
ourselves",  said  he,  "under  the  government  of  a  system 
of  political  institutions  conducing  more  essentially  to 
the  ends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  than  any  of 
which  the  history  of  former  time  tells  us."     It  was  the 
task  of  our  ancestors,  and  nobly  they  performed  it,  "to 
possess  themselves,  and  through  themselves  us,  of  this 
goodly  land,  and  to  uprear  upon  its  hills  and  valleys 
a  political  edifice  of  liberty  and  equal  rights;  'tis 
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ours  only  to  transmit  those  -  the  former  unprofaned 
"by  the  foot  of  an  invader,  the  latter  undecayed  by 
the  lapse  of  time  and  untorn  by  usurpation  -  to  the 
latest  generation  that  f?.te  shall  permit  the  world  to 
know.     This  task,  gratitude  to  our  fathers,  justice 
to  ourselves,  duty  to  posterity,  and  love  for  our 
species  in  general,  all  imperatively  require  us  faith- 
fully to  perform." 
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